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PREFACE. 


M all ages when a great genius hs 
appeared, there have not been want- 
ing invidlious Critics and Detractors to 
ſoil the luſtre of their writings, or even 
deprive them of their juſt property in 
their own pr 2 Was antiquity 
filent, our own times would furniſh us 
"with examples. Their mean aſſiduity 
and alertneſs would wreſt Mr Pope's 

Eſſays from him, and falſely inſinuate 
that Mr Addiſon's Cato was but a co- 
fy, and that 


* 


Ger did not write his own Diſpenſary, 
v. irgil has his Macrobius, Bavius, Mz- 


vius; Homer his Zoilus; and both, thein - 


F rench Critics. Milton would not be 
equal to thoſe great authors in eve 
reſpect, was he not attack'd wg equal 
en. 

Dr Bentley's attempt was to wipe 
away the (ſuppoſed) defects of Paradiſe 


Loſt; but Mr Lauder's ( muſt I mention . 
bim 


_ 


% 
4 
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11 PREFACE. 
him with that learned critic 2) 10 blet 


and daub it with detraction. The Cri- 
tic s endeavour was more generous, as 

it proceeded from an efteem for the. Po- 
et; the DetraQtor's baſe and ungent- 
rous, as it is tainted withrancour, ſpleen 
and envy. Mean officious zeal to ftrip 
the deſerved laurel 1 his own coun- 
tryman, 0 grace the brows of a few ob- 
ſcure foreigners ! Was it for 25 that 
their works have engroſſed bis attention 


Jer theſe * ſeven years paſt ;, that 


—— He fill'd his head 
With all ſuch reading as was never read? 


If it was for this em. Tir no wonder 
on the Iliad and Æneid were neglath- 
1 r thoſe noble works would have 

= him to commend, not accuſe 
the 370 of poets. 

But it may be ſaid, 

Non tali auxilio, nec defenſoribus iſtis 

Tempus eget. —— 


T have not the- vanity to think that the 
fot 


Gent. Mag Aug. p. 364 D. 


* 
— 
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PREFACE. Mi 
following Letters are a- perfect vim li- 


cation of Milton; many arguments might . 


be alledę d, which may have eſcaped my 
obſervation ; many proofs brought, which 
may be beyond the ſphere of my reading. 
They were only intended to excite the ad- 
mirers of our author to exert themſelves in 
his cauſe. But as none have given a 


. anſwer to all the charges that 


Lauder has brought againſt the Po- 
et, and as he has declined his future 
charges, I think it is highly neceſſary to 


examine the validity of what he has 4% 


ferted already, leſi he ſhould imagine 
what he has alledg d, unanſwerable. 
As my firft letter (which was pub- 
Lfh'd in the Gentleman's Magazine for 
uly /aft ) has met with approbation from 
the learned, I was encouraged to pro- 
ceed in the further Vindication of Mil- 
ton againſt Mr Lauder. My ſecond 
Letter was ſcarce finiſhed, before Mr 
Lauder's anſwer to the firſt, obliged mme 
not only to defend Milton, but myſelf. 
Theſe Letters were wrote at ſeveral 


times, 


P RE, F. ACE. 
„ and intendid 20 be inſerted ccd 


: Þ oth in the Gentleman's Magazine; 
but as they are at length become a l 


7 large for Mr Urban's monthly col. 


| If any thing i in this attempt may  terid 


to. illuſtrate any part of Paradiſe "Loft, 


or: vindicate its great Author, 1 ſhall 


think. my time well: beſtowed. If thro 


inadvertency or inexperience* (the com- 


mon frailty of humanity I have fallen 
imo any error, I hope the good intent 


"will compenſate for the defelhs: or 1 do 


t accuſe but defend the greatef poet 
our nation. And if I am ſometimes 


little ſevere with my opponent, ] muſt 


defire the reader to con ſider that Jam en- 


£ red inthe Vindication of MILTON: , 


ta 


* 
6 
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leiftion, they now appear (what I little 
I effed in a pamphlet. | | 
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MILTON, Ke. 5 


LETTER L = 


1 Shark — Bolt 4 ante ha 
| 8 r giant, how do Tho 


. prove me 7775 5 
Milton Samſan legale, 


* , — *P * — 


8 Mr wort” 


ſporident, Mr Lauder, firſt publiſhed his 
wonderful Eſay on Milton's Imitation of 


: Oe 25 has elapſed fince your cofre- 


the Moderns, I deferr d giving you my private 


thoughts on it, both: in expectation of ſeeing 


His arguments part iculariy ; refuted: by a more 


able hand, and in hopes: of your correſpond- 
.ent's fulfilling. bia pmite w-juſtify his aſſer- 
tions more largely — *; which. he 
has declin d, and for his own credit I would 
have hien, dealine; unleſs he brings better ſpeci- 


nens, than he has in the Magazine for Janua- 


= P. 24%. April, 5. 3 candid aſſer- 


(10s 


ws Gent. . Mez. Vol: il. 55 82. 
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[65] 


tions than in that of February, p. 82. I ſhall 


at preſent only conſider the former; and if this 
meets with approbation, ſhall give you my 
thoughts on his further charges againſt Milton. 

Before we examine the particular paſſages of 
the two poems of Milton and Maſentus, I think 
it would not be improper to conſider them in 
general. That of Maſenius was publiſh'd (ac- 
cording to January Magazine, p. 2.) in the year 
1654, or 1661, and Paradiſe Loft in 1667, 
end ſhewn as actually finiſhed in 1665*, And 
'tis agreed by all, that this divine poem was 
wrote between the year 1665, and the year of 
his blindneſs 1650; and that he had long be- 
fore choſe the Fall of Man for his ſubject, is 
plain from the plans of his hand-writing in 
Trinity College library, and from his own words; 


2 This ſubject for heroic ſong 
Pleas'd me long cbuſing, and beginning late, 
| Par. Loft, B. IX. D. 25 · 


From hence it clearly appears that Milton's 
poem was at leaſt begun before that of Maſe- 
nius was publiſh'd ; which is ſufficient for our 
preſent purpoſe, for the paſſages in queſtion are 
in the beginning of the poems of their reſpec- 
tive authors. Nor, in my opinion, is Milton 
more indebted to Maſenius for his plan (which 
to me ſeems to be widely different, conſidering 
their ſubject was the ſame) than & the begin- 


ning of his poem.— Beſides, it ſeems wonder- 


ful 


* Mr John Richardſon's Life of Milton, p. cxI. 


BZ 

ful to me, that from the year in which Paradiſe 
Loft was publiſh'd to this time (which is 80 
years) no Bentley, no Hearne, no penetrating 
genius but Mr Lauder ſhould be ſo eagle-eye'd 
as to hit upon this rare diſcovery ; and, eſpecially 
at the time when Maſenius was extant, when 
Milton was expos'd to “ darkneſs and evil 
tongues, that no * enemy ſhould brand 
him with plagiariſm | 

But before I come to eee I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that Virgil himſelf was not free from the 
like calumnies. Macrobius poſitively taxes 
that moſt noble poet with having tranſlated, 
almoſt word for word, the whole 2d book of 
the Æneas from P:ſanderF, and the 4th from 


Apollonius Rhodius; T which invidious calumny 


＋ Dr Trapp has proved to be abſolutely falſe. 
And, I think, <a. may juſtly apply Mr Vol- 
taire's words in the defence of Virgil to the 
vindication of our much injur'd poet Milton], 


« That the only anſwer which is to be made 


* to ſuch diſcoveries, is, that ſuch works are 


cc too 
* Paradiſe Loſt, B. vii. v. 25. 


+ Everſionem Trojz, cum Sinone ſuo, & equo ligneo, 


< cxteriſque omnibus quæ librum ſecundum faciunt, a Pi- 
- © ſandro pene ad verbum tranſcripſerit.“ 


Saturn, Lib. v. Cap. 2. 
De Argonauticorum quarto, quorum ſcriptor eſt A pol- 


OY 2 librum Æneidos ſuæ totum pense formaverit.” 


Saturnal. Lib. v. Cap. 17. 
t In his nofT to B. ii. v. 16. of the Æneid. n. 


wike his note to B. iii. v. 719. 


| Effay on the Epic poetry of the European nations. 
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* fies. 


Let us now 3 _ paſſages 
of the two poe the propofiton : 
What that is, Fill debe — by arp ns 
the following verſes of Vida, 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primogue in limine ſemper 
Prudentes leviter rerum faſtigia ſumma 
Libant, & parcis attingunt omnia difis 
Que conere ſtatuere. ———— Lib. ii. 


This as a rule the nobleſt bards eſteem, 

' Totouch at firſt in gen ral on the theme; 

To hint at all the ſubject in a line, 

And draw in miniature the whole defign. | 
Mr Pitt's Tranſlation. 


If then the propofition is a thort ſketch of 
the contents of the whole poem, or the poem 
in miniature; and as Milton and  Maſentus 
wrote on the very ſame ſubject, how is it poſſi- 
ble, unleſs they deviated from the true rules of 

pony: (and Milton was too great à judge to do 
ſo) that there ſhould not be ſome ſimilitude in 
their thoughts? But if the _ impartial reader 
carefully 3 the beginning of the two 
poems, he will find that nothing could be more 
wide and different than their manner of ex- 
preſſion, conſidering the thought and ſubject 
were common to them both; and will agree 
with your judicious correſi pondent, p. 68 B. 
« That if Milton had ever ſeen Maſenius, and 
©* 1n any ſort attempted to borrow from him, 
&« his poem would neither have been the ſame, 
* NOT 


e > &. 4. A. dT - 6 od 
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40 nor ſo gal as it is.” Maſenius, in his 
Poſition, neither mentions the forbidden fragt, 
nor the 4% of Paradiſe, which (according to 
his marginal heads) he ought to have done, as 
they are —— 2 of his poem ; theſe 


Mitten judiciouſly inſerts in his propoſition, and 
adds, Lil one pi Home man, &c, of ef lich there 
is not ſo much as a thought in Maſenius. 


ue cithare quondam nervos, artemgue regehas 
2 &c. ' rg reps 


Didſt inſpire * 
That ſhepherd, 95 MI ro. 


Either theſe pa es are not parallel, or that 
Shepherd, i. e. M TA muſt be David, Here 
is another inſtance of MiKon's judgment (who 
intended to fing 


In the beginning how the heay'ns and earth 
Roſe out. of Chao.) 


to mention Moſes, who relates how © In the 
1 * beginning God created the heaven and the 


earth,“ and fe ſteps he intended to fol- 
low in his fubll deſcription of the creation. 
WasI of Mr. Laie, s clan, I ſhould rather think 


that Cowley, in He beginning of his Davideis, 
has copied this laſt ſentence of ä ra- 


ther than Milton. ; 


Non mihi Pieridum lymphe, al receſſus, Sc. 


Unfortunately for himſelf, unfortunately for his 
beloved author, does this gentleman quote this 


place; 


—— ee — —— 
= 


E | 


place; for there is not a ſyllable like it in Mi. 


ton. And now Maſenius himſelf muſt be taxed 


with imitating the moderns, for it very much 
reſembles the following lines of Caſpar Bar- 
Haus *. | 
Cyrrha vale, Phœbique domus, non Caſtalis amnis, 
Non levat ipſa meam Phocidos unda ſitim. 
Tu mibi, Calliope, &c. 


But here Magſenius ſhall have a more candid 
treatment from me than Milton has met with 
lately ; for I rannot perſuade myſelf to hold 
this maxim, That no body muſt pretend to 
ce .yrite any thing of his own, becauſe another 
cc has wrote before him.” 

As Maſenius and Milton were both chriſtian 
poets, and their ſubject founded on the ſame 

of holy writ, twas neceſſary that they 
ſhould invoke that ſpirit which directed the 
divine pen- man. Milton's great judgment in 
this caſe has already been mentioned. 

The foregoing arguments on the propoſition 
will ſerve in general for the invocation. What 
now deſerves our more particular conſideration 
are theſe paſſages: | 
3 Omnia namque \ 

Te duttrice patent; rerumque occulta tueris 

Prima opifex, noſtræ ſpectatrix prima ruine ! 

Maszenivs. 

Inſtruct me, for thou not t; thou from the firſt 

Waſt preſent. — MiLrox. 
Theſe I confeſs to be parallel, tho' not _—_— 
: Om 


* P. 338. Edit. Elzevir, Anno 1631. 


. 
ſt 
l. 
d 
n 
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from Maſenius, who, with Milton, cloſely fol- 


lows the ſteps of Homer. 
TAα 182 Oz! tre, TIAPE'ETE Y IETE Te 
IANTA. Thad. II. 485. 


—— And with mighty wings outſpread 

Dovelike ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 

And mad'ſt it pregnant. | 
I cannot paſs over theſe beautiful lines (tho' 
ſomewhat foreign to our purpoſe) which may 
be overlook'd by an ordinary reader. The poet 
here alludes to the 3d chapter, ver. 22, of St 
Luke, where the holy ſpirit is repreſented in a 
bodily appearance, annexing the idea of brood- 
ing, which is imply'd in that expreſſive word 
of Moſes, nam, * which our tranſlation ren- 
ders mov d. Is this too imitated from Maſent- 
5? Or rather, has that Jeſuit three verſes in 
his whole poem equal to theſe in Milton, fo 
noble, yet clear; ſo fimple, yet learned and e- 
legant ? 

Audior? En facili rapior per inane volatu, Cc. 

. Maszn1vs. 

This paſſage, ſays Mr Lauder, Miltcn has 
paſs'd over; and, I think, *twas neceſſary he 
ſhould ; fince Maſenius is now got above the + 


clouds, and conſequently out of fight. 


Tu mihi tantarum, &c. | MaskNius. 
Say firſt, for heav'n, Oc. MiLrox. 


If there is any thing parallel in theſe paſſages, 
it is ſo very litile, that the one can no more be 


thought 


* Gen. i. 2. 


121 

thought to be an imitation of tbe ober, than 
Virgil's deſcription of a horſe to be copied from 
Job. The ſimilitude of thought ariſes from 
the imitation of nature, which is the ſame, and 
always will be ſo; and that from the identity 
of the ſubject, which was derived from the 
fame ftream of the holy ſcriptures, as the can- 
did reader will find, by impartially comparing 
the paſſages of either poet. This and the fore- 
going reaſons may be apply d to vindicate our 
author from the laſt charge of plagiariftn, in 

ug in more places than one Maſenius's de- 
ſcription of Paraziſe. I with your correſpon- 
dent had pointed them out, and told us where 
they were copy'd in Paradiſe Loft for there 
are many defcriptions of Paradiſe diſpers'd 
thro* the poem, ſome of which conſiſt of more 
than Too lines. But Milton, who had Homer 
almoſt by heart, and comes neareſt to his ſtyle 
of any poet, if he choſe to tranſplant any 
flowers into his Garden of Eden, would cer- 
tainly gather them from the gardens of Alci- 
31s, which he almoſt confeſſes he has regarded. 

— Or where 

Alcinous reign'd, fruit of all kinds, c. 

And again, | 2 
Spot more delicious than thoſe gardens feign'd, 
Or of reviv'd Adonis, or renown'd N 

Alcinous. ä Parad. Loſt. ix: 439. 

To crown the whole criticiſm, 1. e. the 
. whole invective againſt Milton, Mr Lauder con- 
* * cludes, - 


o * * 
. ” 
* 
LY - | 9 * 

, ; 

. * * 

9 * 

my - 


on. 


Eu 

kludes, That be that can imagine that Milton 
could. have wrote as he bad done, without ever 
ſeeing or bearing of Maſenius's performance, 
may with equal reaſon aſſert, that-a limner m 
draw a man's picture exactly like the origina 
without ever ſeeing bim: That is, in plain Eng- 
liſh, Milton's ne is exattly like Maſentus's, 
wor I may be allow'd the preſumption to 
oppoſe my judgment againſt ſo great a critic's 
anthority, f . — aſk. Whether it is ſtrange 
or abſurd to ſuppoſe, that two pictures by two 
different hands ſhould have a general likeneſs, 
which are drawn from the ſame original ? 


J am, SIR, Yours, Ee. 


04440 04090900090000040000044000 
LY * TH 

With loads _— — bs his head ; 

With him moſt authors ſteal their works, or buy; 


Garth did not write his own Diſpenſary. | 
Poez's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


. Ar UnBax, 
R Addiſon, who was not only a good 
1 poet, but a judicious critic, after ha- 
Ving pointed out ſome lofty ſentiments and da- 
ring flights of the . author of — : _— 
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Loft, aſſures his readers that he enter d upon 
the imperfections of that divine poem, as a very 
ungrateful work: and by his own conduct and 
example ſtrengthens his aſſertion, That a true 
& critic ought to dwell rather upon excellen- 
* cies than imperfections, to diſcover the con- 
tc cealed beauties of a writer, and communi- 
te cate ſuch things as are worth their 1 1 
« on.” Of what uſe then can Mr Lauder's 
trivial charges againſt Milton be to the learned 
world, who endeavours by his unjuſt aſſertions 
to depreciate the writings of that noble author, 
who 1s an honour not only to our nation, but 
to mankind in general ? But his air-drawn dag- 
ger, tho' levell'd at Milton's reputation, will 
tall ſhort of its intended aim, and only make 
impreſſion on the ſhallow judgments of a few 
half-read wits, who will greedily ſwallow his 
aſſertions, whilſt men of candour and learnin 
will eaſily diſcern the true modern critic, whoſe 
thoughts are wholly turn'd upon detraction. 

So ſenſible was Mr Lauder of this, ſo con- 
ſcious of the gall in his own breaſt, that, to 
conceal his deſign, and make his charges more 
palatable, very formally declares, © that in or- 
« der to prevent miſtakes and miſconſtructi- 
*.ons, he no way intended to derogate from 
the glory or merit of that noble poet,” &c. 
(Gent, Mag. Vol. xvii. p. 24 A.) But in the 
ſequel of his writings he ſtrangely forgets him- 
ſelf, and is glad of any opportunity to leſſen 

5 Milton's 
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Milton's reputation. Mr Peck conjec- 
tures (and it is only a conjecture) that Milton 
tranſlated Buchanan's Baptiſtes; but Mr Lau- 
der wonderfully improves that hint, and heaps 
conjectures on conjectures. Mr Peck thinks 
that Milton (who was of an aſpiring genius) 
— to rival Shakeſpear, and to be prince 
of the Engliſb Drama, as he is of the Epic; 
and, to that intent, had form'd a deſign of wri- 
ting thoſe tragedies which are ſpecified in the 

pers of his own hand-writing in Tr:n:ty-col- 
lege library : But Mr Lauder, with his uſual 
infallibility affirms, - © That they were only ti- 


$f tles of tragedies already written by learned . 


« men in Latin verſe; I arrirRM (ſays he) 


that Milton's Adam unparadiſed was only a 


© tranſlation of the Adamus Exul of Grotias.” 


(Gent. Mag. p. 82 A). But how can this 


gentleman ArF1RM ſo poſitively this laſt aſſer- 
tion; for if Milton had intended merely to 
tranflate Grotius's tragedy, why did he form /o 
many plans * of his Adam unparadiſed, and cor- 
rect them ſo often? He could not be more pe- 


remptory if he had compar'd Milton's trage- 
dies (which were never yet in being, or if they 
were, are loſt) with thoſe in Latin which bear 
the ſame titles. But by good luck Samſon Ago- 
niſtes (the only tragedy extant of Milton's) is 


among Mr Lauder's catalogue, and which he 
fays is tranſlated from Hieronymus Zieglerus. 
Now if he can prove this aſſertion (and what 


They may be ſeen in Pect's memoirs of Milton. 


1561 

will che world think of him if he cannot ?) 
it will much ſtrengthen his authority, and aſ- 
certain his conjectures. But to bring no better 
reaſons than he has done, that Milton is a ſer- 

vile tranſlator, becauſe others wrote before him 
on the ſane Entry is 2 logie indeed 
This ar 5 it be an argument) proves 
va muc ods ogicians ſay, and conſequent- 
ly — or, in other words, his charges are 
ver- charg d. For I may with equal reaſon aſ- 
ſert, that Lee's and Dryden 8 Oedipus is only a 
ion of Seneca, becauſe they wrote a tra- 
gedy on the fame ſubject ; ; and "that Seneca's 
| Oeaipus is co ied from Sepbocles, becauſe _ 


t wrote Rong ad rannus before ; and 
twould be a ent to Mr Thomp- 
en to affirm 7 — of —— is 


but a copy, —. one of Senecas bears the 
ſame title, Beſides, Mr ured ſeems to be 
acquainted with Milton's natural genius and 
temper, better than Milton was han If ; for he 
declares in his writings, © That he never could 
* delight in lang citations, much leſs in whole 
* traduttjons : whether (ays he) it be natural 
* diſpoſition ar education in me, or that 
« mother bore me a {| of what Co 
% made mine own, and not a tranſlator.” — 
Milton muſt be fond of tranſlating indeed to 
employ himſelf with above 60 tragedies of o- 
ther poets, and a notorious plagiariſt toaſpauſe 
them all for his own! | 
As we have not * 8 tragedy entire, and 
as 


1 1 — 


1 


a 8 


| Are we not informv'd by holy writ, that . G 
M6) formed man out of the duſt of the ground?“ 
Gen. ii. 7 
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a Mr Lauder ſeems not to have given us His 
full thoughts how much Milian may be iudeht- 
E IS OS RO 
thoughts on that ſubject, and proceed to ano- 
ther work which he is 3 Mr 
A. Rampay's Poemata Sacra. G. Mag. 

Here —— — 
and merit of Milton appears in full view, Tis 
F He 
is not only very ſedulous to prove the poet 
has ſtole from Ramſay, —— ententirs, hut 


will undertake with Peter * was à rare 


critic at ſuch. diſcoveries) to ad hm out faty- 
dem werbis; and who — — length he 
will proccod, with his brother projector, to fe- 


Nam fyllabis, or even to retidem Hreris? ' Tis 


2 pity the poor man ſhould be ſo bard driven for 
* be obliged to aſſert that Mal- 


- 1 and Jon of de- 


feigbr, becauſe * Ramſay alſo cxpreiſad the 


* ſame ſentiments Sf him. His words ave 


terre filius, and puluere crrrus; but when has 


„ 25 Vouyer FF" e 


s quotation ? But, 


Does not che word m, Adam, 
from max uma, the earth, imply the ſame? 


Are not the ſcriptures for Milton as Mr 
dae ?— +98 of ih 


as: 


“ Tale of a ib. # een ue 2 
Ix. 189 and 653. Fl 


—— 


——— — 
6 
— 
— ̃ — 
—— — — , 
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Hebraiſm (I hope Mr Lauder will allow that 


Milton underſtood Hebrew, tho' he will ſcaroe 
allow him to be an author). Thus, not to men- 
tion _ Dy inſtances in the facredwri- 
tings, the I ſparks are called ſons of tbe fre in 
Fob ; and || arrows the ſons 7 1 a in 
the Lamentations of Jeremiah in the original 
Hebrew. Agreeably to this, the: day is called 
by Pindar, the child of the Sun. This manner 


of expreſſion the poets improved in their ficti- 


ons, and apply'd to characters in real life. Thus 
the heroes of antiquity, on. account of fome 
perſonal qualifications, are ſaid to be the off- 


| ſpring of ſome particular deity. Romulus, A 
culapius, Aneas, Orpheus are the poetical ſons 


of Mars, "Apollo, Venus, and | Calliope ; thus 
G. S.* who confeſſes the muſes to be à little out of 


bis road, may properly be called a true ſon of 


of Mr Lauder and the Goddeſs Credulity, — 
Mr Lauder had dealt more fairly with his rea- 
ders, if he had told them in what part of Mil- 
ton's poem man of clay, and ſon of deſpight 


were to be found, that they might compare it 
with his quotation, and RP be more able 


to judge and examine the truth of his aſſerti- 


ON, 


t Fobv. 7. | Lament. iii. 13. | | 

* This gentleman has ſo great an eſteem for Mr Lau- 
der's productions, and is ſo well perſuaded of the truth of his 
aſſertions, as to conjecture that Milton contracted the epide- 


mical diſeaſe of punning, or playing upan words, from Ma- 


ius / Gent. Mag. p. 202. But as I think I have proved 


- that Parad. Loft was (and probably finiſhed) before 
| Maſenius was publiſh'd, his ſuperſtructure muſt conſe- 


quently fink with its foundation, 


1 #1, up 
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on. Theſe expreſſions are in the of 
Satan, immediately before he enter d into the 


Serpent, B. ix. v. 176. The reader will ſee 


their great propriety, by carefully conſidering 
the whole ſpeech, and its particular circum- 
ſtances (too long to be inſerted here) but more 
eſpecially theſe preceding verſes: 
EH Or, to ſpite us more, 
Determin'd to advance into our room 

A creature form'd of earth, and him endow, 

Exalted from ſo baſe original, 

With heav'nly ſpoils ; our ſpoils . 

And immediately aſter, | 
- And, O indignity ! 

Subjected to his ſervice angel-wings, 
And flaming miniſters to watch and tend 

Their earthly charge. 


I ſhall not obtrude my thoughts on this fins 
ſpeech, nor deſcant upon this noble repetition, 
occaſion'd by Satan's contempt of man's earth- 
ly original, but ſhall only defire the reader to 
apply the 2oth ſection of Longinus, and the 
11th ſection of the 4th Chap. of Mr Black- 
walls Introduction to the claſſics. 

Ailton (ſays Mr Lauder) repreſents the de- 
« vil flattering Eve with lofty appellations, ſuch 
e as ſovereign of creatures! univerſal dame]! &c. 
And what is the ſtrong argument he produces 
to demonſtrate that they cannot be Milton's 
own? Why, becauſe Ramſay has ſaid ſome- 
what like it before "EF 

9 O terre pelagique potens! &c. 


This 


convincing, 1 
very fond (and he had need, ſince it is really 
his any one) as to apply it to every conjeffure 
he produces, inks it very much reſem- 
bles * Peter's univerſal pickle, on the virtue 
of which he ſo much rely'd as to apply it to 
every thing indifferently. Silence del. ſuits 
theſe trivial cavils, theſe meer word · batteries; 
as the philoſopher confuted an impertinent ob- 
jection againſt motion only by walking. 
To write a formal anſwer to it, would be as 
abſurd as diſcharging a large cannon at a waſp, 
If he had ever read old Chaucer s wife of 
Bath's tale, or had been half an hour -among 
the ladies before he took up his pen, the learn- 
ed world would never have been indebted to 
him for this rare criticiſm, | 
Earth feltthe wound, &c. Par. Loft, B. ix. b. 782. 
Earth trembled from her entrails, &c. P. loft, B. ix. 
Tum cælum inlabi, Gt. RAMs ar. 
In the Latin verſes there is ſcarce a word of 
Ramſay's own; tis a perfect cento from vari- 
ous of the Æneid. But Milton has caught 
T1 om the Mantuan poet, and improv'd the 
Prima & Tellus & pronuba Juno 


Dan fignum ; fulſere ignes & conſcius ætber 


Cannubiis, ſummoque ulularunt vertice ympbæ. 
hn Eneid. IV. 1 66, 


* Tale of a Tub. — 
Co D 


r 4 4. 64. Ar dn dt. 


[=] 


Ut * pelius non hec penetrabile tele 
Viderit, &c. | RAMSAY, 


| With 128 obli 
At firſt, as one who ſought acceſs, Sc. Mil ron. 


1 ſhall firſt conſider the circumſtances of 
theſe fimilies ; Milton applies it to the ſerpent's 
wreathings and oblique motions; Ramſay to 
Satan tem our Saviour. One would there- 
fore be induc'd to think that if Milton had ever 
ſcen theſe lines of Ramſey, and intended to 
copy them, he would have inferted them in his 
Paradiſe Regain' d. But is it impoſſible (eſpe- 
cially in fimilies, which are the reſemblances of 
one thing in ſome of its modes to another) for 
two. poets to have ſome thoughts which bear 


' a near reſemblance? Is not this confirm's * 


by daily experience? Have not the heathen 
iloſophers and hiſtorians expreſſions exactl 

el to ſome paſſages in holy writ ? We 

ve reaſon to ER that ſome 25 them might 

be taken from ſcripture, but to affirm that they 

were all, would be a flagrant preſumption. But 

1 what has been aid will not ſatisfy Mr 

who is very apt to ſuſpect Milton. Let 

us therefore enquire whether there is any thing 


in the claſſics ſimilar to this paſſage in Milton. 
] was once inclined to think that Milton had 
the fifth Æneid in his view, where the ſhip of 


the unfortunate Ser geſtus is compared to a ſer» 
D N. CN 


"tt. 


Nexantem nodos, ſeque in ſua membra plicantem. 


Tali REMIG1O navis ſe tarda movebat. 


Wh: | There are ſome ſtrokes in the beautiful de- 
10 ſcription of a harmleſs ſerpent gliding about 
10 the tomb of Ancbiſes, which bear a great affi- 
Ai nity to Milton's, and might bring theſe verſes 
of Virgil into his mind; and as the motion 
and working of a ſhip has been | compar'd by 
Virgil to the motions of a ſerpent, could not 
Milton apply it vice verſa? But after all 
I find Milton to be his own beſt commentator ; 
within three lines of the fimilie are theſe re- 
markable words : | | 


or the God 
In Epidaurus. Par. Loft, ix. 506. 

Here the poet points with his finger, as it 
were, to the-15th book of Ovid's Metamorpho- 
fis, where tis viſible to any one that the Eng- 
liſb poet has trac'd the Roman throughout the 
whole fable of the transformation of Æſcula- 
pius; and from the various circumſtances of 
the ſhip which carries into port the god in the 
ſerpent (parallel to which is Satan in the ſer- 
pent in Paradiſe Loft) has oy, nc this fine 


ſimilie, and like the Phrygian king turns all 
that he touches into gold. oe 
| 4. 4" Tom, 8 TK, J0%, Ic... 
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— Falſe | 
Conjectures, fancies, built on nothing firm. 
18 he | Parad. Regain d. 
| R Lauder, in his * anſwer to my firſt 
- defence of Milton, has been pleas'd to 
charge me with wz/ful prevarication. I think 
it therefore incumbent on me to vindicate my- 
ſelf from this imputation, leſt the reader ſhould 
be byaſſed with an opinion of my being an un- 
fair diſputant (with which title Mr Lauder has 
honoured me) and conſequently give leſs cre- 
dence to this, and my former defences of our 
Engliſb poet. 
- *Tis true, I afferted-{p.6) and here again re- 
peat my aſſertion, That Paradiſe Loſt was writ- 
ten between the year of Milton's blindneſs, 
1650, and 1665, By this I did not affirm, that 
he began his poem preciſely when he labour'd 
under the —- and misfortune of loſing his 
eyes, but avout that time (according to the u- 
niverſal conſent of biographers) at leaſt before 
Maſenius was publiſhed; and that I thought 
was ſufficient, ſince the paſſages in queſtion 
were at the beginning of the poems of their 
reſpective authors. Mr John Richardſon does 
not ſay expreſsly, but only that it was + probable 
that Milton did not affiduouſly apply himſelf 
my” to 


Gent. Mag. Aug. p. 364. + Life of Milton, p. 110. 
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to this work till the year 1660. But does this 
argue that Paradiſe Loſt was not begun before ? 
He might have made ſome progreſs in it by 
that time, but being diverted from this great 
work by other writings and obſtructions, did 
not apply himſelf to Paradiſe Loft, and that 
only, till the Reſtoration. 

I quoted Mr Richardſon to prove that Para- 
diſe L was actually ſhewn as done to Elwood, 
one of Milton's intimate friends, in the year 
1665. It might have been finiſhed long be- 
fore; and Milton, who was remarkably exact 
in his writings, might have taken ſome time in 
correcting and reviſi 75 and his friends in tran- 
ſcribing it. Mr Richaraſom muſt certainly be 
in an error to aſſert that Miltan did not ſet a- 
bout this work in earneſt till the Reſtoration; 
for Paradiſe Loft was undoubtedly a work of 
time: It was no flaſhy production of haſte, or 
the warm ſtarts and ſallies of an heated ima- 
. gination, but of a cloſe and well-digeſted read- 
ing, ſolid judgment, and indefatigable labour 
and application. * It is reported (and there 
are ſome paſſages in his + writings to counte- 
nance the tradition) that Milton's fancy made 
the happieſt flights in the ſpring, and that he 

wrote 
* Fenten's life of Milton. Edit. 17 38. p. 26. 
+ Eleg. 6. In adventum Veris. 
Fallor? an & nobis redeunt in carmina vires, 
Ingeniumque mihi munere veris adeft. - 
Par. Loft. B. ix. v. 44.— Unleſs an age too late, or cold 


Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 
Depreſs d. N 
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wrote Paradiſe Loft and the beſt of his other 
poems, in the ſpring and ſummer. Now, af- 
ter theſe — 2 ns, can it be reaſonably 
ſuppoſed that an epic yon (which is faid to 
be the greateſt work human nature is ca- 
pable of) could be brought to perfection be- 
tween the years 1660 and 1665 ? that thegreat, 


the ſublime poem of Paradiſe Loft was the 


muſhroom product of five years or leſs! He 
that can ſuppoſe this, may imagine that Rome 
and Conſtantinople were built in a day, or any 
thing elſe however abſurd and impoſſible. 
But as Mr Lauder yer dy as to 
t for argument, that Milton began his 
3 in the year of his blindneſs 1650, I 
cannot but grant him ſomething in return for 
that favour. What if, againſt the whole ſtream 
of biographers, I venture to aſſert that Milton 
began his poem before the Salmaſian controver- 
ſy? In defence of this affertion, I ſhall pro- 
duce his own words in an extract of a letter to 
Henry Oldenburg, Anno 1654,—*< Theſe un- 
<« foreſeen controverſies with the adverſaries of 
9 dragg'd me unwillingly intent upon 
1 — — and much — Gabe 
« jects *,” Tis to be confider'd likewiſe 
that 
Mr Richardſon (from whoſe Life of Milton, p. 84. 
I have taken this extract) thinks nevertheleſs that at this 
time Milton was only entering upon his work. I ſubmit 
the whole letter to the reader's conſideration. Mr Lau- 
der does not deny that Milton's plan was form'd in the 
1654 (the very time that this letter was wrote, and Ma- 


ſemus 
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fl that Milton was engaged in other writings of 
1 . . . 
fi great length and labour, during the time of his 
h | blindneſs, ſome of which he completed. (See 
10 Wood's Faſti Oxon, Edit. 1721, p. 265). Mil- 
fon's blindneſs ſubjected him to many inconve- 
niencies and diſappointments ;' he was oblig'd - 
to his friends to read to him, and write what 
he dictated ; the decline of the Oliverian cauſe 
. Involy'd him in many perplexities; which, were 
1 þ ; . 
| there no other reaſons, would perſuade me 
bn that Paradiſe Loft was a work of time. 
As-Mr Lauder has thought fit to examine my 
| account of the æra of Milton's poem, he can- 
not take it amiſs if I examine that of Maſenius. 
Maſenius is faid to be publiſhed in 1654 or 
il! 1661. (Gent. Mag. Jan. p. 2.)— This word 
. ok is equivocal, and bears two ſenſes. It may 
1 ſignify that Maſenius was publiſhed either in 
1654 or 1661, *twas doubtful which. I obli- 
| ged Mr Lauder in ſuppoſing the former date, 
if which I think was no ſmall favour ; for if I 
had taken the latter (which I might with equal 
[ a Tea 
| ſenius publiſh'd) and conſequently the words ** intent up- 
« on very different and much more delightful ſubjects, 
are only a recapitulation of what goes before, No that 
« have done with theſe diſputes, I prepare for other 
« things, I know not whether more noble or more uſe- 
„ ful, Sc.“ "Theſe paſſages can only have a reference to 
Paradiſe Leſt, upon which his mind was then intent. They 
more than hint that the tedious. controverſies in which 
Milton was engag'd, interrupted him in the progreſs of his 
poem, and having diſpatch'd them, he prepar'd himſelf 
tor a more noble work, Paradiſe Laſt, which he reſym'd 
again with freſh delight. 
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reaſon, as the dates are uncertain) it would 
have ſunk his conjectures ſo low, as to render 
the interval of time very ſmall between the pub 
lication of Maſenius and the year 1665, when 
Paradiſe Loſt was in maniffcript, which (as'T 
have obſerv d) might have been finiſhed fonie 
time before. But- the word ox may 
import that Maſeniuss poem underwent r ⁰ 
zmpreſſions, one in the year 1654, the other in 
1661; and conſequently muſt be much ap- 
prov/d; by the learned. So that among the e- 
nemies of Miltun, aue at leaſt might eaſily 
have detected him, and attack d his fame, when 
his poem and that of, Maſenius (which was then 
in repute, and the copies not ſearce, ſuppoſing 
cup editions to haye been publiſh d) firſt ap- 
| R the world ; and ſome antiquarian in 
his borious. reſearches, out: of: dear envy Or 
pride, might have ſtript him of his borrow d 
plumes. But none of theſe, not even a Den- 
vis, have dar d ſuch indignitirs to the poet bby 
fore Mr Lauder; i Beg: 142 
I am ſenſible that it will be objected here; 
that if Milton wrote any part of his Paradiſe 
Loſt before his blindneſs; it was little or no- 
thing; the firſt or ſecond books at moſt; ſince 
he mentions his loſs of ſight: at the beginning 


of the zd book. Ido not pretend to ſay how 


far our great author proceeded in his work, but 
only that his plan was determin'd, or perhaps 
his poem begun before his blindneſs. Nor can 
this objection determine that the ad book muſt 
W = be 
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be the laſt that Milton wrote before he was de- 
priv'd of the uſe of his eyes; fince the Hymn 
# Light is not, properly ſpeaking, a part of 
the poem, but only an excreſcence (as Mr Ad. 
Aiſan calls it) and might be mlerted afterwards, 
The 3d book might begin with, | 
Now had th' Almighty Father from above, 
From the pure Empyrean, &c. | 
which bears a cloſe and immediate connection 
with the end of the 2d book. 
Nor does this hy me open to Aber ods 
jection that might be alledg'd, That tho' Mil. 
fon 1 have made ſome 8 
$ in his poem, yet upen Maſentus's 
— — be might copy the be- 
ginning from him, But the exordium of the 
poem (as I obſerved p. W eb of the 
whole poem in miniature, Hymn to 
Light only e which 
might be md or omitted at the author's 
; fo that if Milton had formed his plan 
| —— ſed his poem according to it, it was 
impoſſible for him to write his exordium o- 
therwiſe than he has done, or copy it from 
Maſenius, unleſs he had expung'd his former 
labours, and begun his poem afrefh. If we 
may judge of Maſenius's character as a poet, 
from the ſpecimens and plan that Mr. Lander 
has given us, 1 D e 
his poem could f o far as theſe - 
doms, or ſo — afford Milton e 
PTY . 828 advantage from: it as 2565 | 
ag.” 
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as publiſh'd, and therefore, if Mzltor had ever 
heard of this choice work, it muſt have been 
very late, and Paradiſe Loft almoſt finih'd. 
Nor does Maſenius's poem ſeem to me to be fo 
very exquiſite, not Milton s want of art and ge- 
nius ſo very great, as to oblige him to borrow 
the plan and beginning of his poem from the 


Jeſuit. Mr Addiſon 2 beſtow'd the greateſt 


encomiums on Milton's exordium, which he 
never would have done, if it had be been botch'd 
up. with ſome of his own thoughts and ſome 
of another” 8, or, as Horace expreſſes it, 
| Unus & alter 

Aſuitur pannus. 
But if any one will venture to affirm that 


| Milton might have wrote his beginning aft#r- 


wards, he readily ſubſcribe to the ingeni- | 
os ſcheme Gulliver's feather-headed pro- 
jector, who (to go out of the common road) 
ſur a the a houſe, and begin his airy 

cture at the fop. 
f roceed now to the next work that Mr 
Ln r has cut out for me, To ſhew how it 
* ſhould happen that he infernal council, or 
P . ; Lucifer's habit and <> 
« the fight of t 2 + Huan of t 
te fallen 175 from hell, became —.— to 
*© both authors,” 

The great Mr Locle judiczouſly obſerves, # 
that we muſt not entertainany propoſition with 


„ 


_ *5. ® Chapter of 8 Sec 1, 
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on will warrant, — For the evidence that any 
propoſition is true (except ſuch as are ſelf- exi- 
dent) lying only in the proofs a man has of it, 
- whatſoever degrees of aſſent he affords it beyond 
the degrees of that evidence, tis 2 that ſur- 
pluſage of aſſurance is owing to ſome other af- 
fection, and not the love of truth. How then 
can Mr Lauder expect a direct anſwer to theſe 
flight accuſations, to confirm which he can 
bring no ſolid and ſatisfactory proof? Would 
he have me convert a- ſhadow into ſubſtance, 
or build a ſtructure without materials? How 
can I or any one elſe that never ſaw the poe 
of Maſenius. be aſſured that it contains any of 
theſe heads? Or if it did, can I tell what 
thoughts, words or expreſſions are contained in 
theſe out-lines? A painter may with equal rea- 
ſon ſhew me a portrait which he had juſt 
- chalk'd out, and demand of me an exact de- 
ſcription of the features and complexion of the 
face, and colour of the drapery. What authq- 
rity does he produce, that theſe, and the other 
marginal heads he produces in January Magg- 
ine are really in Maſenius? —his own, On 
what ſufficient grounds is this charge againſt 
Milton built? — Why truly, his own infallible 
memory and impartiality, of which he has gi- 
ven us ſome excellent ſpecimens in his writings. 
Are theſe ſlight aſſertions, theſe ipſe dixits ſuffi- 
"cient to ſear the laurel that Milton has fo long 
deſervedly wore ? This gentleman is not only 
plaintiff, but jury and umpire in his cn * 
an 


8 
and therefore I would adviſe him for the future 
to forbear taxing any one with being an unfair 
diſputant. If he would maintain the oppoſite 
character, I would recommend theſe lines of 
Horace to his conſideration : | : 

— Polet bec ſub luce videri, 
Fudicis argutum que non formidat acumen. 

But under all theſe difficulties, I muſt cleanſe 
this Augean ſtable, and that in the durk, in which 
my antagoniſt has for good reaſons intrench'd 
himſelf, and am conſtrain'd to cry out with 
the diſtreſs'd Greek in Homer, Bl 
Zed rd rep, a ov form tn" nip% U Av, 
TIoinow 9” dib pn, d de &' d H i Pig dz, 

Ex 0 dei N Arrow —, ad. P. v. 645. 

Yet I will venture, tho' on ſuch unequal and 

unfair terms, to prove that Milton was no im- 
tutor of Maſenius. v4 

Among the margirial heads in January Ma- 
gazine is Concilium inferorum, e Pandæ mo- 
mum, the infernal council, or Pandemonium. 

| I ſhrewdly ſuſpect that the two laſt words 
are a gloſs of Mr. Lauder's to ſupport a bad 
cauſe.— Be that as it will, it appears from the 
word or that Maſenius has only an infernal coun- 
cil; Milton has one (perhaps not a word of it 
like Maſenius) and ef, uy, hard too, which 
are #20 things, and as different from each other 
as the grand council of. this nation and the par- 
CES hament- 
1 A pentleman informs me that the word Pandamonium 


is exactly conformable to Panætelium, and other words of 
the like nature in Plutarch. 
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liament-houſe. —But I will not obtrude my own 


words, when I can bring Milton to anſwer for 
himſelf, « Pandzmonium, the palace of Sa- 


4 fan, riſes ſuddenly out of the deep [is = 


* copy'd from Maſenius?] the —— 
ec — t in council.” —Argumentof the 77 5. 8 
Milton, in imitation * his favourite Homer, 
begins his poem with an infernal council. I 
ſay in imitation of Homer, not of Maſenius. 
The Jeſuit's is in all reſpects different from 
Milton s. Paradiſe Loft opens with an infer- 
nal council, which is nd and brought 
to an end in the 2d book, and takes up a great 
part of the But that of Maſenius ſeems - 
not — be of any great length, and (according 
to the place Mr Lauder has aſſign d it in his 
marginal heads) I gueſs 'tis in the middle of 
His , at leaſt very far from the begi . 
And if the perſons in council are Mors, Senec- 
tus, Cure, Labor, Tuctus, . Paupertas, Fames, 
Dolus, they muſt ' ſpeak i in character, and con- 
ſequently there cannot be a {| in this coun- 
cil like any in Milton. Neither are the ſtreams 
from whence theſe two poets deriv'd their cha- 
racers, the ſame, Milton takes them from 
holy writ, Maſenius from the 6th Ane:d. 
Veſtibulum ante ipſum primiſque in faucibus Orci 
Luctus & ultrices poſuere cubilia Curæ; 
Pallentiſque habitant Morbi, triſtiſque Senectus, 
Et Metus, & naleſuada Famel, & turpis Egeſtas; 
Terribiles viſu forme, Letumque Laboſque. 
Theſe ſeem to be the inferno erumpentes Fu- 


ria 


331 | 
iz in Mafenius ;' one of which (Deceit): pers 


ſuades Eve to eat the forbidden fruit. That 


theſe are the infernal ſpirits is plain from Mr 
Lauder's tranſlation of inferno erumpentes Fu- 


riæ, the excurſion of the fallen ſpirits from 
hell. 


But this is wide from thing that 1 can 


find in Paradiſe Loft. Satan indeed, in the. 
2d book, paſſes from hell to this world to work. 
the deſtruction of mankind, and after the fall 


| of man, Sin and Death 


Following his track. (duch was che vill of heav'n) 
Pav'd after him a“ broad and beaten m_ 
Over the dark abyſs. — U. 1025. 


Theſe are the only fallen fpirits in Milton 


that * from hell. And as 


yet the beautiful allegory of Sin and Death is 


wholly Milton's own ; for I don't find that Mr- 
Lauder has attempted to wreſt that from him. 


'Tis hinted indeed that after Sin and Death had 
pav'd the way from hell to our earth 


—— - The ſpirits perverſe 


With eaſy intercourſe paſs to and fro 
To puniſh mortals. —— ii. 1030. 


And inthe roth book, 


A monument 
Of merit high to all th* infernal hoſt; 


Eaſing their paſſage hence for intercourſe 
Of tranſmigration as their lot ſhall lead. 


x. V. 258. 
And 


ESE - 

And again, in Satar's ſpeech to the infernal 
angels. * 
A broad way now is pav'd 

To expedite your glorious march. 
But whatever be Maſenius's excurſion of the Fu- 
ries from hell, tis different from Milton's both 
in matter (as was prov'd before) and in cir- 
cumſtances ; for in Maſenius it is before the fall 
of man (ſee the marginal heads in Jan. Mag. 
p. 26 B.) in Milton an immediate conſequence of 
it; the former is contrary, the latter exact- 
ly conformable to ſcripture. 15 


But he [Satan] once paſt ſoon after when man fell, 
Strange alteration, Sin and Death amain | 

Following his track, Sc. ii. 1023. 

_ Milton's ſublime genius, only from a ſmall 
hint. in the facred or profane writings, has . 
form'd ſome very material circumſtances in his 
poem. I ſhall only trouble the reader with an 
inſtance of each. 

From two ſmall paſſages in ſcripture, 2 Cor. 
xi. v. 1 + For Satan himſelf is transformed into 
an angel of light ; and Rev. xix. v. 17. I ſaw 
an angel landing in the ſun, aroſe that noble 
and important circumſtance of Satan and Uriel 
at the end of the third book, and which gave 
occaſion to the greateſt part of the fourth. 


From this paſſage of Virgil 
a Striiſque ſeges mucr onibus horret 


Ferrea. + at 
Nay 


. 


135 
Nay, from the ſingle word ſeges our poet has 
ſtruck qut a fimile, which neither Phæbus nor 
his ſon Homer might bluſh to own, 

And began to hem him round | 
With darted ſpears, as thick as when a field 

Of Ceres, &c. wel to 527,02 80. 
The fame noble genius has extracted from 
' ſeveral parts of ſcripture (not taking his eye 
from the Claſſics) the whole allegory of Sin and 


Death ; tis foreign to my purpoſe to point 
them out ſeverally; the following paſſages will 
ſufficiently prove that the excurſion of Sin and 


Death,andafterwards of the fallen angels in Mil- 
fon, are not * from Maſenius. And I look» 
ed, and behold, à pale * (ſee Parad. Loft, 
x. 589.) end his name that ſat. on him was 
Death, and Hell (i. e. the powers. of bell] fal- 
lowed with him; and power was given unto them 
over the fourth part of the earth, &c. Rev. vi 


v. 8. By one man Sin entred inta the world, and 


Death by Sin. Rom. v. v. 12. Many 

in role: Loft induce me to thi — 
ton did not forget the gth chapter ot the Reve- 
lations when he c men's this fine allegory. 
hut I forget my taſk, 

tator but a defender of Milton. 

If my defenge, was as ſhort as Mr Lauder's 
proofs, that Milton copied Satan's habit and 
chariot from Maſenius, 'twou'd be little better 
than filence, which beſt ſuits ſuch groundleſs 
cavils. Are not ſuch deſcriptions to be found 

: mm 


- 
— 


. 
* — ————— 


I am not a commen- 


af eV 


a 


(36) 


in the works of the antients? Homer and Vir- 
gil have chariots and habits both of gods and 
men ; Milton might conſult them and the other 
poets of antiquity. But granting they have no 
ſuch deſcriptions, our great poet, who, (what- 
ever Mr Lauder thinks of him) is not inferior 
to any of the antients, whoſe divine muſe could 
deſcribe a creation with eaſe and ſublimity, 
could not be at a loſs to furniſh the Apoſtate 
with a chariot. He might h have wrote 


: High inthe midft exalted as 2 god  .  - = 
Ded IF. _— in his ſun· bright. chariot far 
= Idol 0 yeſty: divine — 


tho” he had never conſulted gut, cio 
Homer and V. gil (m much leſs an Nd 
j had never been born. Tis a pity NI Lan 
wer's. memory, which could pfh En With a 
Hundred or two lines at the beginning of Ma- 
Jenins, bp atm him here; LO we ſhould - 
deprived: of the rtunity of comparin 
— be any — -w Ad ND ers. | 
Zin and the Engliſh poets. But this would 
— affairs too 1 — = Abt (of which 

e is ſhy) and conſequen l gen 
2 cally ſeen 2 ey 

If Mr Lauder had the luck to prove his af- 

Jertion, that Milton has copied from Maſonius 
the Gi gontomachia, or, as he tranſlates it, the 


fight of the Angels, he would take the whole 
fixth book of Paradiſe Loft ſtom him: but this 
he never will be able to do, till he has ex- 

rung d 


1371 


pang'd the battle of the T3/aris out of Hefod 


and the claſſics, and theſe verſes out of St John's 
Revelation. And there was war in heaven. Mi- 
chael and his angels fought againſt the dragon, 
and the dragon fought and his angelt; and pre- 
vailed not, neither was their place found any 
more in heaven. And the great dragon was caſt 
our, that old ſerpent, called the devil and Satan, 
Thich decetveth the whole world : he was caſt out 

| _ the earth, and his angels were caſt out with 
_ Our author in compoſing his poem has con- 
'hlted the Revelation 9 St Fan more than any 
book in holy writ; from whence (if neceſſary) 
I could deduce the revolt of the angels in the 
fifth book of Paradiſe Loft, and many other 
circumſtances relating to the battle of the an- 
gels. I will add this general remark, which 
will ſerve as a teſt to try the ſtandard of Mr 
Lauder's aſſertions, that Milton is an imitator 
of Maſenius. In his other charges againſt the 
Poet he only picks out ane es of a few 
lines, which he produces as parallel to others in 
Milton. But he taxes Milton with borrowing 
from Maſenius by the lump. He would take a- 
way from him not only the main part of Para- 
diſe Loft, viz. the whole exordium of his po- 
em, the battle of the Angels, &c. but even the 


whole plan. One would therefore imagine that 


Maſenius's was a large work, at leaſt equal in 

length to Paradiſe Loſt. But Paradiſe Loft con- 
fiſts of twelve books and near 11,000 m 
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and Maſenius's poem, accordin Se 
om only of five books — D e 
I am ſurprized that Mr Lauder ſhould bring 
this laſt injurious accuſation to diminiſh the Po- 
&'sr IE if he had ever read (which he 
1 hes) the 333d Spectator before he 

t ungrateful taſk, I ſhall beg 
— py the further vindicatian of Milion, 
tranſcribe the great Mr Addiſon's words in 
aforeſaid Speffator ; © We are in ſome mea- 
« ſure prepar'd for ſuch an incident by the de- 
cc * of the giant: s war, which we meet 
« yj among the antient poets. What ſtill 


r the poet's uſe, i the apingnf may lea 
C. = men cat heb ISR giant's war, 
_< wil es eat a in antiquity, 

« d gue birth to Ho ſublimeſt deſcriptions 
in Hefied's works, was an allegory founded 
cr nn of bt between 


| ood and: bad an 
.--.= Ihe WIRE Exul o robin is n 
that Mr Lauder has produc'd, and en which he 


expects I ſhould give my thoughts. That Mi- 
ton did not intend to tranſlate this tragedy. I 
have prov'd already, p. 1 5 ; but that he has bor- 
rod ſome phraſes of that learned author, do 
not pretend to diſprove. ? 5 
ut 


* A gentleman who ſigns C. Bb has | ticipates gin 
© Proving that the quotations. from. Paradiſe Loft, in FAruary 


cane might be * gn, without drawing —_ 


bk W 


— /,, 


La 


4 © 8 »- 


1 


* « 
* * 


But, nevertheleſs, there are ſome paſſages 


which Mr Lauder has produced as parallel, 
afliftance any thought of Grotius's, or any ons elſe. He 
has omitted Nam me judice, &c. which Mr Lander ſays, 
Milton has literally tranſlated, and on which he expects 


my opinion.] ſhall therefore eonſider this and Mr Lau- 
der's quotations in June Magazine, p. 286. Tis proba- 


dle that Milton has copied this ſentence from Grotius. But 


by the way, I muſt obſerve, that the thought is not Groti- 
us's own, he has taken it from Æſchylus. 


n | 
Seen yap IH vn NaTpwin x 
H rar Ouras Zrvi Wigan ay [enov. 
Of all the quotations that Mr Lauder has produc'd in 5. 
286, Melton, in my opinion, is obliged to his friend Grs- 
#12es only for the four laſt, which is ſuch a trifle, that none 
but Lauder would have concluded on ſuch fight 
grounds, „ that Milton was not ſo much an original au- 
« thor as he has been reputed.” 9558 
I ſhall now briefly —— the other quotations in that 
page, which will be a ſupplement to Mr C. B.'s obſerva- 


tions, Gent. Mag. pag. 423. 


1 i vacabit, &. GRorius. 
Deign N deſcend, Oc. MiL ron. 


This evident that, in the mutual diſcourſe of the angel Ra- 


pbael and Adam, that Milton had Virgil's beautiful Epiſode 
of the Trojan war in his mind. Here Milton has not imi- 
tated Grotzus, but the requeſt of Dido to Aineas to relate 
the particular circumſtances of the deſtruction of Troy, in 


theſe words, 


Immo age, & a prima, dic hoſpes origine, &e. 
An. i. 7 57s 


mate guægue nominibus ſuis, &c. GROTIUS. 


- Things by their names I call, thy? yet unnam d. 
* 
* 4 


— —u—— ———— — 


| [-40 J | 
that might ariſe purely from the identity of 
the thought, which the common ſubject natu- 
The 11th and 12th books of Paradiſe Loft are noted imi- 


tations of the ſixth Æneid, from whence Milton has imr- 
tated, or rather tranſlated this verſe : 


Hlec tum nomina erunt, nunc ſunt ſine nomine terre. 


| En. vi. 777. 
Tierreſtris orbis rector, &c. GRoOTIUS.. 

Offspring of heav'n and earth, and all earth's lord. 
M1LTON. 


This and the following quotations are founded on the com- 

mon ſubject, and therefore Maſenius, or any other poet 

that choſe this ſubje for heroic ſong, as Milton and Gro- 

tius have done, might have theſe parallel expreſſions, and 

not be thought to copy from each other. Need I quote 

the 26th and 28th verſes of the firſt book of Geneſis, com- 

par'd with Par. Loft, viii. 338, or Ovid's Metam. i. 77 i 

Nata Des atque homine ſata. GROTIUS. 
Daughter of God and man, immortal Eue. 

-F 6k gr Par. Loft, ix. 291. 

4 Empreſs of this fair world, reſplendent Eve. ix. 508. 

1 Sov'reign of creatures, univerſal dame. ix. 612. 

* Here again Mr Lauder's zeal for the glory and merit of 

Ailton, and his high efteem for that noble poet, appear with 

a witneſs! I have pointed out where theſe places are to he 

found, to ſhew with what labour and diligence he picks 

p theſe three lines from various parts of the ninth book, 

*and makes them (what they were never before) ſuch cloſe 

neighbours. If this is fair criticiſing, no writer muſt pre- 

tend to-call any thing his own. But—the ſurpriſing ſhort- 

. .nefs of Mr. Lauder's memory — we are told (Feb. Mag. 

17 > | * 89 F) that theſe expreſſions are copied from Ramſay. 
. | 5. 19. 5 

= A. thought or expreſſion which we approve, and which 


3 1s 


£ 
8 - 


But, granting that Milton was 
much moge indebted to Grotius than he is, it 
would not be difficult to account for it, with- 
out any injury to our author's deſerv d reputa- 
tion. We are told by Mr Fenton that he was 
introduced to the uaintance of Grotius by 
Lord Scudamore ; undoubtedly the learned con- 
verſation of two ſuch eminent men as Milton 
and Grotius contracted a mutual eſteem and 
friendſhip. And (as men are naturally fond of 
their oductions) it is not improbable that 
Grotius might make our poet a preſent of his 
| tra- 


1 [ 4x ] 
rally ſuggeſted 


is adherent to the ſubject we are intent upon, frequently 
ariſes in-our minds nd is repeated in our diſcourſe ; it 
proves itſelf to be eur own, and not another's, by the fond- 
nals we expreſs for it.—5So two of theſe quotatjons occur 
in other places in Paradiſe Loft. — | 
—— Son of heav'n and earth. v. 519. 
Daughter of God and Man, accompliſh'd Eve. iv. 660. 
Theſe and the like endearing expreſſions begin almoſt eve- 
ſpeech of Adam and Ba, and are perfectly ſuitable to 
eir ſtate of innocence, and happy imitations of Homer 
und Virgil. If Milton regards one place more than ano- 
ther, I think tis the beginning of the ſpeeches of Jupiter 
and Juno, in the 11th Zneid. 


O germana mihi atque eadem gratiſſima conjux. x. 607. 
— — O pulcherrime conjux. x. 611. 


The deſcription of the ſerpent is Milton's own If 
he had intended not to rely totally on the force of his own 
us, he might have recourſe ta Homer, Virgil, Ouid, 
&c. whoſe deſcriptions ſurpaſs that of Grotius —— Mikes 
here has follow'd the opinion of the Fathers, that the ſer- 
pent mov'd in a more erect poſture befape the fall of man, 
when the curſe was pronounced on him. Gen. iii. 14. 


his youth; Milan might highly © valae that 
work, not only for its intrinfic worth, but fot 
the eſteem aj ve for its author. . en 
ſhining parts of it might warm his fertile ima- 
2 Virgit did be- 
) which time impaired not, but improv'd, 
But is, a charge or an accuſation uſe Mt 
Lauder's own decent expreſs) to be brought 
againſt Milton for this? Are not Tafſs and 
Spencer both moderns? Yet Milton has taken 
ſeveral hints and expreſſions from the firſt, and 
acknowledged himſelf that the latter was his 
original. But not one of Milton's moſt invete- 
rate enemies ever cbarg d or accus'd him for 
imitating.theſe great authors. Virgil has ſome 
lines in common with Lucretius, Ennius, and 
Weocritus, and Hefiod with Homer; and Virgil 
and Horace are more indebted to Homer and 
Pindar, than Milton to Grotius; yet we do not 
find that they were calumniated for it by the 
Baviuss of antiquity. Good ſenſe and ſubli- 
mity of thought are the ſame in all authors, an- 
tient or modern; their own merit, not their an- 
tiquity, render them ſterling: they engaged 
Milton's eſteem wherever he found them, from 
whatever ſource they were derived; nor did he 
deſpiſe a well-· invented novel or fable, tho' the 
Thad was in his hand. As to Milton's inſertin 
ſome of Grotius's thoughts in the texture of his 
poem, I in ſome meaſure agree with Mr Lau- 
der, as to the matter, not the manner of his 
| pro- 
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critic Mr Alen b * — had been illu- 
ſtrate the Poet, by comparing his work with 
that of Grotius, he ſhould not only have my 

| hearty thanks, but the approbation of the whole 
learned world; But as his intent and main de- 
ſign is to injure Mi/ten's fame, and depreci-, 
ate his noble and valuable writings, he will 
gather weeds where he expected laurels. 


F S TR, Yours, _ | 
R. R. 
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